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• 'This bibliography has been complied as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations availab^fe to useijs of the ERIC 
syptem* Monthly is sues of Dissept at^tlSn Abstracts International are reviewed 
in order to. compile abstracts of dissertations on relatW topics, which thus 
blfojS?) ^ac^ssible in »i3earches of the ERIC data base. Ordering Infor^llat ion for 
the disaertattottti thpmeelves is Included at the end of the bibliography. 

' Abstracts of the following ^dissertations are included in this collfectioh: 



Al^erton, Steven Mark 
FACyrORS AFFECTING GROUP DECISIONS ON 
RESPONSIBILITY: SITUATION AND LOCUS 
OF CONTROL OF ATTRIBUTOR 

Fairhurst, Gail Ann Theus 
■TEST OF A MODEL OF MESSAGE-ATTITUDE- 
BEHAVIOR RELATIONS 



Jara Elias, Jose Ruben 

SOMfe COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES IN THE 

COURTROOM: A SIMULATED JURY STUDY 

Kirkwood^William Garry » 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF HJCUBATION 
STRATEGIES USED DURING PROBLEM 
SOLVING BY SMALL GROUPS * , 



Frakes, Keith Lyndel / 
EFFECTS OF THE COMMUNICATIVE PROCESS 
ON PERCEIVED SOURCE CREDIBILITY AND- ^ 
ATTITUDE CHANGE IN A POLITICAL SET-' 
TING . 



Grant, Bonnie Rae Weaver 

A STUPY OF ANGER^ COHE^VENESS, AND 

PRODUCTIVITY IN SMALL TASK. GROUPS 

Hawkins, AlXred Gordon, Jr. 
AN EXPERIMENTAL MODEL TO DETERMINE 
THE EFFECTS OF IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT 
THROMISES FOR THE PURPOSE OF INDUCING 
•COMPLIANCE AND CONCESSlONrMAKING IN 
THE NEGOTIATION AND MRGAlNlNG SITUA- 
TION FROM HIGH, EQUAL AND LOW POWERED 
POSITIONS 



James, Anita Carol 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE RELATIONSHIPS 
AMONG JUDGING PHfLOSOPHIES, DEMO- 
GRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, AND DEBATE 
iBALLOT RATIONALES 
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Miller, Michael D. 
THE R^LAtlONSHIP OF VIOLATIONS OF 
RECEWER EXPE(|a'ATIONS AND RESISTANCE 
TO PERSyASION. - . ^ - - 

Monroe, Craig Allen 
PISrC'EIVED task DIFFICULTY: AN AP- 
PROACH TO .MEASURltiG GROUP MEMBERS', 
/PERCEPTIONS OF THE DIFFICULTY^ A 
PROBLEM SOLVING TASK- FOR THEIR GROUP 

Parkinson,^ Michael Gay Ion ,' 
LANGUAGE VARIATIOti AND SUCCESS IN THE 
SYSTEM OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. " ^ 

Savary, Suzanne Joyce 
AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
EFFECT OF MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION, 
SEX OF THE SOURCE AND SEX OF THE RE- 
CEIVER ON PEkCEIVED CREDIBILITY OF 
THE SOURCE 

Shearing, Clifford Denning 
REAL MEN, WISE MEN, GOOD MEN AND . 
CAUTIOUS MEN: A STUDY OF CULTURE, 
ROLE MODELS AND INTERACTlQH WITHIN 
A POLICE communications' CENTRE 



* Stack»» Don Wins low. 
' THE EFFECTS *0N CREDIBILITY, ATTRAC- 
TION AND ATTITUDE oip REWARD AND 
DISTRACTION iTHROUOH VIOLATIONS 0^ 
> • PERSONAL SPACE EXPECTATIONS 

* • • ' . . . 
' Woodall.v William Cill / 
y .THE EFFECTS OF VOCAL RATE AND SYN- , 

V QHRONIZATION OF COVERBAL CUES ON . 
INFORMATION PROCESSING AND COMMUNICA 
TION OUTCOMES OF COMPREHENSION AND 
PERSUASION 



f^ACTORff AFFECTING CROUP DKCISIONS ON HESPOhh- , 
SIBIljrrY: SITUATION AND LOCUS OF CONTROL OF * 
ATTRIBUTOR Order No. 7900370 

.ALDERTON. Stfv^^n Mark, Ph.D. Imlluiia UnlvorsUy, 1978. 

ThU study was de«.lpied to tost thei<|)(pectatlon that the per- 
sonality of group mcjnbers and the type of situation 4)elng 
diflcusssd by group members affect both group member d^cl- 

, kiotm and group communication of attribution of responsibility 
lor socially deviant acts. Group members were, therefore, 
categorized as either 4)er8ons who tend to perceive themselves 

^% as more powerful than situiftlons (internals) and persons who- 
' ptreolvt themselves as victims of situations (externals). Th# 
situations discussed by group members included either am- 
Mfttous person/act linkages (unsthictured) or clear person/a'fct 
Unlraits (structured). 

ThirtMn groups of three to flve.4ntemals and* thirteen 
groups of three^to five externals attributed responslblUty on a 
aerlee of six measufres for indlvidu^U described in both un- 
structured arid 8tructu^ed situations. The dependent measures' 
were as follows: 1) the appropriate peoalty (grade) for the de-^ 
viant acts; 2) the degree of personal responsibility; 3) the de- 
gree of impersonal responsibility; 4) the qyerall responsibility 
factor— person or cipc^mst4nces; 5) the amount of trustworthi- 
ness and innocence of t|je person described in each situation; 
and 6) the amodnt of misfortune involved In each situation. In 
Addition, the communication of each of the tiudio taped gVoup 
discuasions was content analyzed by three raters Into three., 
categories of bases for Judgment related to personal causality 
• (person is responsible because of acts he or she .did or should 
have done; the punishment should equal the severity of the act; 
the person wad stronger than the situation ).and three catego- 
ries of reasoning related to impersonal causality (person was 
helpless in.commlttlng acts; the punishment shouldibe adjusted 
because of circumstiinces; the clrpumstances were stronger 
than the person). 

Results of analyses of group'declslons and communication 
behavlpr were contrasted with attributions of responsibility 
made by individuals prior to the group discussion. These ife- 
suUs SMggesjt that the situation being discussed and the per- 
eonality of discussants interact to affect pre-dlscusslon and 
post -discussion attribution of a penalty for a socially deylant 
act, but, on other measures, this Interaction occurs more with 
individuals before the group discussion than after the group 
process. The group process, however, was founc^to enhance 
personality related decisions of responsibility. In addition, 
the degree of clarity of Information included In each of the kt- 
tribution situations affected the communication behaviors of 
group members t\\ore so thaii did the personality of the dis- 
cussants. 



YESt OF A MODEL OF MESSAGE -ATTITUDE -BEHAVIOR 
RELATIONS ] Order No: 7912565 

FAIRHURST, Gall Ann Theus, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 
1978. 30epp. Adviser: Dr. William Elliott ^ , 

- Thii study began with an Interest In two fundamental areas: 
1) the prediction of attitudes (and olher variables) frojn be- 
havior; sitd 2) belief change as a function of a persuasive mes- 
sage. A^m(xiel proposed by McPhee (1975) sought t9 support 
two nc^lons: 1) attitudes and social norms are only two of 
among rasny predictors of behavioral intention;* and 2) change ^ 
•in atlitiMies, social norms and persotial norms is contingent 
upon bo^i the amount of Information in a message as well as * 
the amount of information previously held. McPhee*s previous 
attetfipt to test his modefw^ii thwarted tty conceptual and mea- 
surement problems.. Th<» purpose of (his project was to out- 
line a path of research aimed at correcting those inadequacies. 

Two sets of hypotheses, were posed in thlft experiment. The 
first involved the model's predictors as individually necessary 
^Wid collectively* sufficlen^edictors of behavioral Jntentlon/ 
;l(Wwere attitude -tow ardsMhe-act, 



The predictors of Inteptic ^ 

personal and social normative beliefs, perceived eiwlr^nwitntal 
-^--^raliil, and motivation to comply. All vartabfdmver'e cast 
multiple regression for^hat Alt variables received some 



support as predictors of >>ehavloral intention, although less 
support was forthcoming for social normative beliefs and moti- 
vation to comply. 

The test of tbe model's sufficiency was supported when the 
overall percentage of variance accountjpd for In Intention was 
found t^ be significant bXth across And within all treatment 
conditions. The model's sufficiency was called Into question, 
however, when the presence of two prior information variables 
and one demographic variable did not reduce to zero or non- 
significance when correlated with Intention while the model's 
components were partlalled out 

Tlshbein's (Fishbeln and AJzen, 1975)' model, which deleted 
personal normative beliefs, motivation to eomply, and per- 
calved environmental Constraint, was rejected In lieu of the 
resevch model first proposed by McPhee and elabcirated In 
this project.*. 

The second set of hypotheses Involved the^communlcaiion 
aapects of this study. Belief change was held to be a direct 
function of the amount of Information In a message and an in- 
verse function of the amount of previously h^ld Information. 
Simple coi^relations were run between the accumulated infor- 
mation ratio and belief change. Low but significant correla- 
tions were found. Change In behavioral Irttentlon was also held 
\o be contingent on change In the model's components. There 
were no significant differences in change in Intentions, and 
thus, the hypothesis could not be tested as stated. 

The conclusion drawn In this project was that the manipula- 
tions did not elicit extensive belief change, even tifough the ' 
hnanipulatlons were assessed to be sufficiently strong relative 
to the worlclngs of the model. Subject Involvement and the na- 
ture of the triggering effects of the accumulated Information * 
operator were real&ons offered for this result. 



EIi:FECTS OF THE COMMUNICATIVE PROCESS ON 
PERCmVED SOURCE CREDIBILH^Y AND •ATTITUDE 



Order.No.^79 10292 



CHANGE IN A' POLITICAL SET ^NG 

FRAKES, Keith Lyndel. Ed.D. University of Northern Colo- 
rado, 1978.* 81pp. 



The Problem 

The primary purpose of this study was twofold. (1) Whether 
a method of Inquiry could be formulated In the course of de-* 
veloping a procedure for investigating the aggregate effects of 
the communication process* on perceived source credibility 
and attitude change In a political setting; and (2) Whether a 
procedure for the investigation of the communicative process 
could be developed whfch would be applicable to empirical and 
theoretical hypotheses and which would provide^ method for 
integrating a theory of communicative process lnto«a general 
theory of persuasive coipmunlcatlon. 

The specific objectives of the study were: 

1. To determine if a rel^ionship existed between an Indi- 
vlduaPs perception of source credibility and subsequent sup- 
port of a political position. 

2. To determine If a relationship existed between an indi- 
vidual's reference group and the support of a political position, 

3. To determine if a relationship existed between jm tndi- 
vidual's reference group and the support of a polltlcat'Vositlon. 

Based on these objectives, a theoretical path model was 
generated to determlhi the causal sequence. 



Met! 



ds and Procedures 



The population for thl^ study represented only certified 
registered voters within tfje Clty of Greeley. Colorado, A sur- 
vey sample Oi 300 was selected by a computer generated sys- 
Tematlc probability sampling. ' .» ' < 

♦ A systematically or^ed Political Percept ion^ Scale was 
devfloped for the purpose of qollectlng d3ta whichjkrcxild re- 
flect the perceptions of voters and why the perceptual differ- 
ences (If any) existed. All of the 148 sets of surveys were In- 
dividdally and collectively processed by the rfsea^i^her. 
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four ^asic jiypes of data were collected: (1) perceived rtf- 
4reiic« group i^valualion; (2) IndWldually percelvetf credibility 
•valuations; (3) support of political position andi (4) demo- 
grmphlc Indicators employed as lest factors. 

The response Included In the data collection Instruments 
w«r« coded and placed on compu|«r cards for statistical anal- 
jmIm. The'statlstlCal procedule employed was path analysis 
' and a ninety-five percent confluence l^vel. "The scores were 
used to test the significance of the mean score among voters " 
on single and combined Item Indlcartors. The .0.? level of sig- 
nificance was used to terft the statistical c<lfferences of the hy- 
potheses. 

' Findings 

Three null hypotheses were postulated. alUof which were 
rejected. | 

As path analysis Is a method of dellneattng and^fnterpretlng 
linear relationships ani'ohg a set of variables, the obtained path 
coefficients suggest the best causal sequence In terms of the 
hypotheses. Based on the collected/data, the theoretical path 
model was confirmed. | 



Conclusions * 

1. That the* numlpulation of Information and subsequent at- 
titude change between one reference group and an Individual Is 
^ a fprf condition for an Individuars support of a position. 
^ 1 That within this fcjrm of experimental research, certain 
demographic test factors yielded no clear results relevant to 
the theoretical path model. 

3. That party affiliation, although not hypothesized, did In- 
directly Influence reference gV^oup but the nature of the rela- 
^tlonshlp was not clearly defined. , 

4. That an initially high credible source produced an In- 
crease fn overall credibility. 

5. That the total effect of the communicative process pre- 
cluded the IsoUtion of Individual subjective perceptions. 

«. 'That an Individual, like a group, is a motley collection 
of ambivalent feelings, contradictory needs and values 
and ;intlthetical Ideas.* He Is not. and cannot be. mono- 
lithic, ajid the ni^xlern effort to pretend -otherwise Is not 
only delusional and ridiculous, but also acutely destruc- 
llve', both to the individual :uid to society.* ANONYMOUS 



Rec()nunendatVoti< 



1. Further study involving the relationship between bon- 
temporxry perspectives on tnafis cornnitinication and persua- 
sion. 

2. Further research to explore the utility of multidimen- 
sional co<ueptuali7.ati*ons of source ^valuations In persuasive 
communication. ^ . ^ 

3. More research to determine the Impact of source eval- 
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uatlon ln Influenre sltuitlons Involving parAular topic areas 

c^nd personality * 



and with audience of differing: demographic 
characteristics. 

4/ Research of programs designed to change motivations 
ind traiwi form social Institutions. 



A STVDY OF ANCEK. COHESIVFNESS. AND PRODUC- 
TIVITY DM SMALL TASK GHOUPS t^ffr No. 78247 W 



GRANT^ Bonnie Rae Weaver. Ph D 
im 311pp. 



University of Kansas. 



Anfer associated wlth-crindsm of one's task accomplish- 
ment m^^y ;>e a covert factor contributing. to high employe tum- 
oirer, an indication of low group coheslveness. This study In- 
veetlf«tes the effects of anger communicated by one growp 
member upon the perceived group coheslveness of other group 
mennbers when the anger concerns the manner In which the 
p#rce|ver Is accomplishing the task. It Is ;\s«umed that ex- 
prMeionii of anger ninction In groups as an alertlve communl- 
eetlon mnounclng an unbalanced psychological state. It Is hy-. 
potheelsed that^whea anger Is communicated dencrlblng one's 
O and Identifying the ca*ie. i,e:. threat, need, or obr 



etnfction. others can emf^thlze and respond In supportive and 
helpful ways to restore balance in the group, consequently in- 
. greasing coheslveness. It Is also hypothesized that group mfm- 
#bers tend to attribute the angry person's behavior to the eitu- 
ation rather than to the person'as usually predicted by baMce 
theory. When anger Is not xlea^rly desci?lbed and its cause iden- 
tified,, it Is hypothesized that others are unable tp help reee- 
tabllsh balance and coheslveness decreases; members seek to 
leave the group. One hundred and eighty subjects. Registered 
Nursep. participated in an experimental task Involving sorting 
medlcatlo^ cards. Subjects perceived themselves as being one 
or three group members. Preclasslfledt messages, rated noh- 
* angry, constructive anger, or destructive anger, w^re deliv* 
ered>to each subject as he/she worked on the task alone. The 
subjects* written responses to the experimental messages were 
rated (93%+ Ihter-rater reliability) for Intensity of anger and 
for degree of constructlvlty/destructlvlty; responses were pur- 
portedly delivered by the experimenter to a perceived angry 
and a non-angry group member. The findings show anger ex- 
pressed In sinall task group^tends to decrease group cohesive^ 
ness and productivity, particularly when expressed In the con- 
structive mode as defined In this study. The data showed 
that expression of anger decreases^ one's member attractive- 
ness, ealls forth an angry response from others, and others 
tend to withdraw Interpersonally from the angry person and 
from the group.. As recipients of angry messages express 
anger, experienced anger tends to decrease. Angry responses 
tend to be directed to the initiator of angry expressions, not 
to other members. Responses of the subjects were found to'- * 
be related^to amiual tux-novor rates of hospitals where they 
were employed. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL MODEL TO DETERMINE THE 
EFFECTS OF IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT THROMBES 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF, INDUCING COMPLIANCE AND 
CONCESSION-ld(AKING IN THE NEGOTIATION AND BAR^ 
GAINING SITUATION FROM, HIGH. EQUAL AND LOW 
POWERED POSITIONS . Q^der No. 7W1441 

HAWKINS, Alfred Gordon. Jr.. Ph.D. Bowling Grein State Uni- 
versity. 1978. 107pp. , . ' 

This study was an experiment to determine the effects of 
thromlses on compliance and concession -making in the bar- 

. gaining situation. A 3 x 2 factorial design Involving tliree levels 
of power (high, equal and low) and two levels of mode of pre- 

^ eenUtlon (Implicit and explicit) was employed. A review of 
the literature Indicated contradictory findings In the threat and 
promise area as well as Inconclusive evidence concerning 
power In the barmilnlng situation. Further, past findings were 
based on a slngle\xperl mental paradigm: the Prisoner's Dl- 

^ lemma Game. ThltfNstudy proposed Kelley et al.'s International 
Card Game as an experimental paradigm to strengthen life Va- 
lidity of the conclusionX^i the threat and promise area. 

A univariate analy8is\ndi)uncan's Mulilpleltange test In-, 
dicated that an Implicit thrdmlse more effective at Inducing 
compliance than an ex])llclt thrtunlse In equal power positions, 
T;he results dW not indicate a sljmlficanl difference between an 
implicit thromise and an explicit lliromlse for Inducing com- 
pliance In a high power position. The results also did not re- 
veal a significant difference between an Implicit thromise and 

* an explicit thromise for Inducing compliance In a low power 
position. 

As findings y/^ere based on a new experimental model in^he 
threat and promise area, additional replication Is needed be- 
fore any definite conclusions about the paradigm and the threat 
and promise area can be substantiated. 
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AM Hft^Y^INTO THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG JUDOWO 
PinUOtOPHKS, DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, AND 
DEBATE B^LOT RATIONALES' 

JAMC8, AnlU Carol, Ph.D. Utilverf Ity of Southern Callfomla, 
Chfiirperson: Professor AUen 

Tlie |wrt>oses of this sludy were (1) to determine the utility 
df pniptrlng and distributing judging philosophy booklets to de- 
baters at the National Debate Tournament, and (2) to develop 
an additional source of Information for the debaters. 

Specifically, an historical perspective was developed of the 
role of the critic -Judge In refereeing a competitive debate, 
wi\h an tmphasls on the disparity of approaches thut have been 
, taken. 

Three hypothei^es were posited: -H, - There Is a relation- 
'"^^hlp betiyeen the position statements made by critic -judges in 
the written Judging philosophy and the written rationale for a 
decialon on a debate ballot. - There Is a relationship be- 
tween the position statement made by a critic -judg^ In the writ- 
ten judging philosophy an;! certain demographic characteristics 
of the critic -Judge. H ^ - There Is a relationship between cer- 
tain demographic characteristics of the crltlc-judge and tie, 
written rationale for a decision on the debate ballot. ^ 

The judglnij pool at the 1977 National Debate Tournament 
at Southwestern Mis sou restate was sampled. Judging phlloio- 
pliiep were obtained from 100 Of the 108 critic -^dges In atten- 
dance. Demographic questionnaires were collected from all 
108 critic ->idges. Complet erf debate ballots were obtained for 
715 of the 744 preliminary debate rounds. With the exception 
of the demographic questionnaires, the critic-judges were not 
aware that the judging philosophies and debate ballots were 
being collected for analysis. The cover was maintained to min- 
imise the possibility that critic -judges would deviate from their 
normal ballot completion procedures. 

The Judging philosophies and debate ballot rationales were 
content analyzed In accordance with the requirements of 
grounded theory^ Grounded theory, as explained by Glaser and 
8trauM (IWiyin primarily a sociological tool fOr developing 
categortee f^ content analysis of complex data groups. The 
primary re4ulrement of grounded theory is that tUk categoriea 
must emerge from the data rather thanr be imposecfttpein the 
data. The reading of the judging philosophies yielded a total 
of 54 categories covering the first five questions asked of the 
critic -Judges. ^The reading of the debate ballot rationales gen- 
erated an additional ten categodes soeclflc to the comments 
made by the crUlc -judges in the course of justifying and iex- 
plaining the decisions made In the first eight rounds of the 1977 
National Debate Tournament. \ 

Data was analyzed using non -parametric statistical proce- 
Airea with chl-,sf|uare analysis of the cross tabulations. All 
tests for significance are for th^ .05^1evel. 

There was general su^jport for all three hypotheses; al- 
though not always at the level of significance. In some in- 
etancea the delineation rontalns unclear anc^further research* 
should be undertaken. 

Finally, there Is a discussion o^ the results and implica- 
tlone^and suggestions for future research. ^ 

(Cbples available from Micrographics Department, Doheny 
Library, USC/Los Angelea, CA 90007.) 



'iOMC COMXnJNlCATION STRATEGIES IN THE COURT- . 
ROOM: A SIMULATED JURY STUDY Order No. 7907351 

JARA ELIA8, Jose Ruben, Ph.D, Michigan State University, 
1171. Il9pp. 

Thii work Is concerned with the effects of some communl* 
ciitofi rtrategies used by. an alleged offender standing trial oa 
the declalona rendered by a simulated Jury regarding the of- 
fender's degree of reeponslbillty. The theoretk|L underpin- 
nlsf a fcr the itudy come from attribution and wfjKiy theories, 
■lullf th*ory provldeg a conceptual equation for arrlvli^ at 
*Kiaioaa regarding the fate of a defendant based on a variety 
Of iwretived rewards and coale experienced by the offender 
a«tf Ma victim In the courie of their relationship. Attf ibutlon 
^ t K^vldee eome guldanfi In identifying the relevaid l»- 
EPJC ! . . 



puta and outcomes to be entered In the equity equation, bnaof 
•uch laputa la the juror*s liking for the defendant. Such llklj«* 
caa be greatly influenced by communication variables eueb as 
the eoiieiA olthe infoi^mation regarding the defendant's behavior • 
and by the source of such information. The Interaction of these 
two varUbles also affects the jurors' stereotyping of the de- 
feadant, their feelings of sympathy for and similarity with the 
defendant, and their perceptions of his hone^y. 

la order to test the relationship between these variables 
and attribution of responsibility, 120 undergraduate studenta 
enrolled Iq various social science courses were asked to Imag- 
las themselves as jurors, and-render a judgment regarding the 
responsibility of a defendant accused of murdering his fathev 
while sttemptlng to defend his sister from the father's attacka. / 
In a 2 a 3 design, subjects heard either the defendant (self- % 
disclosure condition) or a witness (other-dlsclosufe.coiiditlon) - 
disclose actions performed by the defendant which were either 
oegstlve (negative avowal condition), positive (positive avowal 
condition) or neutr^(neutral avowal condition) 

Results indlc^e: ^ 

a) The lack of a significant relationship between the ax- 
perlmeital manipulatlonA and attribution of responslbUlty. 

b) A slgniflcant relationship (canonical r « .68) between 
liking and attribution of responslbUlty In'mcators. 

c) Significant relationships (canonical r ^ .60) between 
, liking and three hypothetical dimensions: perceived honesty 

perceivad similarity, andvjSjympathy. 

In the discussion, several :^eratlonal flaws that ext>lain the 
failure of the experimental manipulations to take effect are 
polled put. It Is suggested that futujre research should be 
aimed at Idertlfylng the communication behaviors that serve 
as antecedent conditions of these psychological processes, and 
to increase the mathematical rigor of equity theory formula- 
tions by casting them in the form of information integrtttlon 
models. It is also stressed the need to carry out simUar stud- 
las within the context of social situations with different out- 
come structures, in order to study the effects of such struc- 
tures on human behavior. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF INCUBATION STRATEGIES 
USED DURING PROBLEM SOLVING BY SMALL GROUPS - ' 

Order No. 7907896 

KHOCWOOD, William Garry, Ph.D. Northwester n Universltl, 
1978. I58pp. Supervisor: Dr. Paul H. Arrttson 

. To empirically measure the effects of the •incubation* 
phaae of problem solving durjng small group discussion, this 
Study compared the influence of alternate sequences of task 
performance on interaction^ solution production, and member 
aatlafactlon. 59 Male and 57 female undergraduate students 
were randomly assigned to 29 four-person groups of mixed 
sexual composltiort^The experiment measured the perfor- 
mance of such groups assigned one of three discussion for- 
mate— XXX, jCYX or XZX. XXX groups were assigned ons 
divergent -production discussion task and worked on It for 90 
minutes without Interruption from the experimenter. XYX 
groups discussed one pi^oductlon task for 10 minutes, were 
then Instructed to work on a second production task Similar 
in consent to the flrst task for 10 minittes, and later were asked ^ 
to discuss the first task for another 10 minutes. XZX groups 
followed a pattern Identical to that of the XYX groups, except 
that the second problem discussed was qi*e different in con- 
tent ttotn the first. 

^ Comparing the effects of sequences XYX and XZX to those 
of se<|uence XZX comprised a test of the notion thsd a planned 
break from conscious work on a task Improves work oa the 
task after the break— the 'Incubation* effect. Comparli^ the 
nSffecta of sequence XYX to those of XZX permitted a test of 
the Influence of the kind of activity done during an Incubation 
period. 

R waa predicted that both the use of a planned incubation 
period and the nature of the activity done during such a period 
woul<Mnfluence group Interaction, solution production, and 
member satisfaction. 9peclflcAlly, hypotheses predicted that 
Airing selected port iona of diacusslon both XYX and XZX groins 
npuld display more nearly equal partlclpsitlon by all menit>tra* 



f«^rior flolutiOA production^ and hightr levels of participant 
•atitfaetion. It waa further suggested that XZX groups would 
also prove superior to XYX groups in egalitarian particip^lbn; 
•olullpn production, and member satisfaction. 

Analysis ot discussion transcripts revealed no significant 
dU(ere|M;es in patterns ofw participation under the diftorent 
treatment conditions. Review of pajrticipants' responses to 
post-discus5lon questionnaires also failed to disclose any sig- 
nificant dlfferences'ln levels of member satisfaction for difi.- 
fereii treatment conditions.^ However, after correcting for the 
influence of the particular tasks used in the study on levels of 
solution production, it was found that %ZK groups produced 
significantly more solutigns after the incubation period than 
XXX groups produced during a comparable period of time. 
The difference between XYX and XZX groups* levels of solu- 
tion production was in the predicted direction, but failed to 
reach significance. 

These results suggest that the nature of the activity per- 
formed durlhg periods of incubation does influence subsequent 
\Atk performance by small groups. ^ 



XBE reCationship of violations of receiver 

EXPECTATIONS AND RESISTANCE TO PERSUASION 
/ Order No. 7907777 

MILLER, Michael D., Ph.D. The University of Florida, 1978.' 
83pp. Chairman: Michael Burgoon 

*Thls Investigation ext^d*d the development of a new model 
of resistance to persuasion, TH^model views the Induction of 
reslstancir to persuasion an extenM<ni of the persuasion process. 
Support was found for the prediction ttfat violations of Induced 
receiver expectations are mediators of resistance to subse- 
quent persuasive attack^. Positive vlolatdons of receiver ex- 
pectations Induce counter arguing which will lead people to be 
resisting to a second persuasive message advocating the same 
side of a given attltudlnal Issue. Negative violations of receiver 
expectations decreas^>H< probability of counterargulng and In- 
crease the vulnerability of people to subsequent persuasive 
attacks. Competing explanations for the results were ruled 
out through the utilization of a counterbalanced .deslgp and ' 
stringent controyprocedures. ' ^ 



PERCEIVED TASK DIFFICULTY; AN APPROACH TO 
MEASURING GROUP MEMBERS* PERCEPTIONS OF 
THE DIFFICULTY OF A PROBLEM SOLVING TASK 
FOR THEIR GROUP Order No. 7900340 

MONROE, Craig Allen, Ph.D. The University of Nebraska - 
Lincoln, J978. 224pp. Adviser: Vincent Dl Salvo 

This study ;(ttempte^ to develop an Instrument for mea- 
suring group members* perceptions of the difficulty of a prob- 
lem solving task assigned to their group. Such a measurement 
technique was seen as a viable substitute for a priorf , inde- 
pendent operational definitions of task difficulty employed In 
previous research concerning this variable. The study was 
structured into five phases. First, twelve theoretical task fac- 
tors were extracted from the small group literature. These 
factors were: effort, goal clirlty, operation requirements, de- 
cislon verlf lability, goal-path multiplicity, intrinsic Interest, 
solution multiplicity, cooperation requirements^ population fa- 
miliarity. Information, environmental constraints, and task 
protects. Second, Items were developed to rep?esent each 
factor. These items--statements descriptive of the task as- 
iigned--were drawn from explications and ope rationalizations 
of the factors di^veloped In previous research. Items were 
evaluated by a sample of subjects for relevance and clarity. 
. Third, items were structured Into sets of triadic scales 
adapted from Smith et al.*s stSjy of job satf-jfactlon. These 
Heiiles were administered to 100 college underKraduutes, each 
of whom had worked through two problem solving tasks with a 
grOMp. Subjects were told to respond to the trladlc scales from 
the fhime of reference provided by that^ Ntperlenco. These re- 
O were^nalyzed v>ii a Chi square to isolate items which 



discriminated between subjects' perceptions of easy and diffi- 
cult tasks (p< .05). A chi square statistic was computed for • 
discriminating Item^ to determine the appropriate weighting 
system for scoring responses {p< .05). Fourth, surviving items 
were administered to 150 undergraduates. Responses were 
subjected to a PM correlation to Isolate items correlating to 
total scores (p <.05). These Items were subjected to an Ortho- 
gonal» principle axis factor analysis followed by a varlmax ro- 
tation, with squared multiple correlations In the diagonals Two 
factors emerged. Factor I was Interpreted to represent coop- 
erative decision requirements. It'accountQd for \fl of the total 
variance and for 54% of the variance common to the two fac- 
tors. Fkctor II, labelled Information processing requirements 
accounted for 14.5% and 46% of the total and common variances. 
Fifth, the Items representing these two factors were adminls- 
ter<?d to 65 undergraduates to estimate reliability and validity 
The reliability criterion employed was internal consistency! 
A KR -20 was computed on responses to Items for each factor 
Estimates of .80 and .73 were obtained for Factors I and 11 re- 
spectively. The validity check consisted of comparing the uA-' 
dergraduates* ratings of the difficulty of three problem solving 
tasks with rankings obtained from experts. The chi square sta- 
tistics revealed fhat the subjects' ratings were Independent of 
expert judgments for two of the experimental tasks regarding 
Factor I (p<.05). Subjects* responses on I^actor n were asso- 
ciated with expert juxigments of all three experimental tasks 
These results suggest that, for at least some dimensions of ' 
task difficulty, e^qierts' judgments are j^oor predictors'of ex- 
perimental subjects' perceptions of tasks, Thi.s lends support 
for the theoretic rationale upon which this study was based 
Ttie Instrument emerging from istudy suffers two limita- 
tions. First, the extent to which it applie? to'the entire range 
of problem solving tasks has yet to be deir.onstrated. The au- 
thor recommeiKied replicatloif of the methodology en'iployvd In 
this study to a broader rajige of problem solving tasks. Sec-^ 
ond, the present instrument clearly fails to capture the ejitlre 
rfialm of perceived task difficulty. The author recO:nmended 
the development and testing of additional theoretical factors, 
particularly those tapping group structure and interpersonal* 
relationships as sources of members* perceptions of tasit dif- 
ficulty. 




LANGUAGE VARIATION AND SUCCESS IN THE SYSTEM 
OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE ' . Order No. 7824609 

PARKINSON, Michael Gaylon, Ph.D. The University of Okla- 
homa, 1978. 124pp. Major Professor; I^. arpoks Hlll 

Coneeptually biised on credibility and social mediation, this 
dissertation atrempts to demonstrate the applicability of com- 
munication and irngulstlc research techniques to the courtroom 
milieu. The study predicts the outcome of 38 criminal trials 
from computer based content analysis and rater judgements of 
verbal behaviors demonstrated by attorneys and Accuseds, The 
accuracy of these predictions ninge from 60% to 84'>, 

Characterlstl(^s of successful courtroom speech are Identi- 
fied for prosecution attorneys, defense attorneys and accuseds. 
Tests of prosecution speech Indicate that verbal aggression is 
an Important factor for those In this role. Tests for defense 
speech Indicate the importance of equivocation and tests of ac- 
cuseds' speech identify deference as an Important charactv< 
Istlc. 

- The dissertation was produced under gnmt number 77NT- 
99-0057 from The Office of Criminal Justice Education and 
Training. Law Khforcemenf Assistance Adminislratfon. U.S, 
Department of Justice; a graduate research fellowship grartt 
under authority of The Crime Control Act of 1973 Publtc 
Law 93-83, 
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AN EXPBRIMENTAL INVeStIGATIOK QF THE EFFECT OF 
MIOIUli OF COMMUWCATION, SEX QF THE? SOURCE AND 
SIX PF THE REC£IVER ON PERCEIVED CREDIBILITV OF 
Ttfl SOURCE ^ ^ Order No. 791126!* 

SAVARY^ Suzanne Joyce, Th.D. -New Yprk Untverslty, 1978. 
107p|>. Chairman:^ Professor Robert Q. Yoling 

This study was un^ertaken'in an effort to discover whether 
medium of communication/ sex of the source and sex of the 
receiver are.slgniflcanf variables which enter into the percep- 
tion of the credibility qf the source. * \ 

The subjects who participated in this stu<}y. were''l55 under- 
graduates, 78 males and 77 females, enrolled In eight section! 
of the basic communfcations courses at Pace University, West- 
chester. Speaker equivalency selection procedures were uti- 
lized to select one male and one female speaker out of a pocft 
of speakers. 

* \K five minute speech in the area of General Semantics was 
^developed as the message all treatment groups would hear. 
Particular attention was paid to the sexu^ neutrality of the 
message. A psycholinguistic tool, the S<^a1e3 for the Measure- 
ment of Ethos, whkh is a sertiUntic differential instrument de- 
veloped by James C. McCroskey, was chosen as the measure- 
ment instrument for this study. A factorial design provided 
eight treatment cells, audiotape -male, audiotape-female source, 
videotape-male source, videotape -female source, live-male 
source, live female-source, and print--male source and print-- 
female source. The sex of the receiver variable w*ls controlled 
for in each cell. The live presentation was videotaped and 
audiotaped without the knowledge of the subjects in that treat- 
ment. The videotapes and audiotapes were'th^^n presented to 
the appropriate treatment groups. Other than a repeated re- 
inforcement of the name of the author in the print cells (to 
insure recognition of the sex of the author by the subjects),, al^ 
ins.tructions and procedures were identical in all treatments. 
The investigator gave Instructions to all groups to\iaintain 
conifistency. The dat^ was analyzed with a factorial analysis 
of variance, 4X2X2."* The Independent variables were media, 
consisting of four levels, videotapf, audiotape, print and five; 
sex of the source, male/female, and sex ^Ahe receiver, male/ 
female. A separate analysis was conduci^™or each of the fol- 
lowing depencjent variables; authoritativeness, character and 
a total of author ttatlveness and character, which are.the two 
dimensions of credibility according to McCroskey. Based on 
previous researefeand theory, four hypotheses were postulated: 
(I) Medium of communTc^Hnn will affect perceived credibility 
of the source wch that therAwlU be a trend diminishing from 
videotape, through audiotape, print and live;, (2) Sex of the 
source will affect perceived credibility of the source such thJit 
male sources will bo ranked higher than female sources re- 
gardless of medium; (3) Sex of ttie receiver wilt affect per-" 
ceived credibility of the source such that female receivers will 
tend to rank all sources higher than male receivers; and 
(4) There will be an interaction between medium of communi- 
cation and sex of the source such that sex differences will be 
greater in the less credible media of communication. 

The results of the study indicated no significant difference 
due to the medium of communication or the sex of the source. 
Therefore, Hypothe.ses t aiid 2 were nof confirmed. Significant 
differences were found to exist In the sex of the receiver varl- * 
able, with female receivers ranking all sources higher than 
male receivers. Hypothesis 3 was Confirmed by the results of 
the liivestlgatlon. >Tr) signlflc;int Ir/teractlon effects were found 
for'medlum of communication and sex of the soured. There- 
fore Hypothesis 4 was rejected. The implications of the re- 
sults of this stlxly are discussed. Many^of our presj?nt as^ 
sumptions abont or^e medium Inherently possessing greater 
credibility than others and about ^ales possessing greater 
credibility than females need to tie reevaluated In light of the 
findings of this study. 
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REAL MEN, WISE MEN, GOOD MEN AND CAUTIOUS MEN- 
A STUDY 5f culture, ROLEf MODELS AND INTERAC- 
I TION WITHIN A POLICE COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE 

SHEARING. Clifford Denning, Ph.D. University of Toronto 
tCanada), 1977 ^ . 

, Reseatch on the police has prpceeded apace over the past 
two decades. Nevertheless, there continues to be important • 
theoretical and empirical gaps In our understl^l^ng of police 
work. This study identifies and considers soilW^f these gaps. 
In doing so it exaini'^eS within tl^ontext of one empirical set^ 
\ ting, a Subject of general sociological significance: the rela- 
tion between the «self» and 'others'. 

Sociological research on the police has, recently, been in- 
'Ouenced by t\to major'*mov<>ments, one theoret U-;a and one polit- 
ical, namely, labelling theor)^and the 'liberal* concern for 
r«flMal justice" and 'equal oppoiiunity". One consequence of 
these two innuences is that research on the police has con- 
centrated on discovering whether the police apply the law 
equally to all citizens. This empha.sis has resulted in a search 
for correlations between police action and the characteristics 
of complainants, suspects and victims. This search, in turn, 
has had three significant consequences for the sociology of the 
police. First, researchtius concentrated primarily on the ac- 
tivities of pati;olmen (and to a les5>er extent detectives). Sec- 
ondly, the focuJi of attetition has been police-citizen encounters 
and the law enforcement decisions made in these situations. \ 
Thirdly, and perhaps most import;iatly, soclWoglsts have Im- , 
pUcitly assumed that policemen can be treated as a homoge- ^ 
itfus group who will respond similarly to similar situations. 

These developments have shaped our understanding Of* 
police >rork. Today while we know a considerable amount about 
the Situational factors associated with the law enforcement out- 
comes of police-citizen encounters we know little about the ae-4 
tlvlties of policemen other than patrolmen and detectives, the 
interaction that takes place in police-police encounters'or the 
differences that exist between policemen in their responses to 
situations. 

This study responds to these limitations In our knowledge 
by identifying various styles of police woiK in both police- 
police and police-cit4zen encounters within a police communi- 

^ cations centre. , > 

In seeking to identify different styles of police work the 
study takes VVestley's work on the police culture, and its rela- 
tion to police action, and Niederhoffer's more recent attempt 
to define a typology of police role models, as its poirtts of de- 
parture. The argument advanced is that in responding to the 
demands of the public, colleagues an^ superiors, policemen 
orient to two ideal conceptions of police work: the ideal police- 
man embodied In the police culture and the conception of po- 
lice work advocated by «the brass*. In responding to these 
ideals, policemen, it is argued, identify four strategies or 
role models that they take into account in dealing with the pub- 
lic! and ot^^r policemen, the^e role models are used by p9- 
licemen to identify and* categorize each other. The study ex- 
amines the activities of people within each of these categories 
in order to describe the styles of police work associated with 
each role model. It then goes on to examine how policemen 
select and shift between role models, ^ 

This study adds to our prospnt knowledge of the police by * 
moving away from a monolithic con^^eption of policemen and 
police work. It points out th:it while policemen recognize a 
police culture and departmental policy they are not all equally 
committed to these values and expectations, in order to under- 
stand police ;vctlon one must, it is argued, do more than exam- 
ine the values and situations that policemen respond to; one' 

, must examine. In addition, the differences in the way police- 
men interpret these values and expectations. 

^ The rfft\atlon that poUeomen within the conuuunications 
centre findlhemselves in has parallels in othj&r police, occu- 
patWnal, ayd interil^^ Conseq;dentlv, what this 

^udy has mscov<fc4)t about the, rHabioTiWi) between 'self and 
•otherQ^ in one emiJVrical setting has imr^lcatlons for other % 

people living and wofWg within other settings. 
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THI IFFECTS ON CREDIBILITY, ATTRACTION AND 
ATTITUDE OF REWARD AND. DISTRACTIOfJ THROUGH 
VIOLATIONS OF PERSONAL^ SPACE EXPECTATIONS 

Order No. 7907790 

STACKS, Don Wlnslow, Ph.D. the University of Florida, 1978, 
294pp. Chairman: Judee K. Burgeon 

^ Th« underlying rationale for the effects of distraction In a. 
eommuntcatlve setting Is based upon the disruption of an Indi- 
vidual's ability to counter^gue. While researbh Investigating 
tlM distraction effect, has generally relied upon environmental 
dlsmptors, this Investlgat^lon attempted to test the distraction 
available to a persuader within the communicative setting 
through the violation of personal spac(tng expectations* Addi- 
tionally, research has attempted to exaiplne an litUlvldual*! 
lUropensity to counterargue a message when distracted and thA 
rMults of the distraction on the- source's* credibility. Such 
research f)redlcts that high pro()enslty-to-counterargue Indi- 
viduals will be more resistant to both the message and source 
than will low propensUy-to-counterargue Individuals. This 
liiytsticatloh sought to: I) establish the relationship between 
violations of personal spacing expectations as a dlstractdr; 
2) Jo test the relationship between propensity to counterargue 
and message acceptance, source credibility and attraction as' 
mediated by both the dlstractor and the individual's propensity 
to courtterargue; and 3) to expand previous ^research on 
violations of personal space expectations to persuasive at- 
tempts. 

The resulfs of multiple regression analyses offered limited 
support for the predicted relationships among reward, dis- 
tance/ propensity and the communication outcomes of cx^eoibil- 
Ity, attraction and persuasion. Two dimensions of credibility 
and one dlm^islon of attractlpn conformed to the predicted 
curvilinear relationships when subjects Interacted with a re- 
warding Initiator who did or did not violate personal spacing 
expectations; when interacting with a punishing Initiator^ ob- 
tained outcomes appeared to conform more to the expectsd 
relationships for rewarding Initiators. For propensity, where 
significant effects were obtained, the results were In the op- 
posite direction; low propensity subjects were more reslstauit 
to the source arid mess^ige th;in were high propensity subjects* 
The relationship between distance and distraction >yas not sup- 
P^^^ Although subjects reported being distracted by the 
p«rMlal space violations, the distraction score^ were not sig- 
nificantly different across distances. T^e relationships be- 
tween distance, reward and propensity were not supported. 

Thexesults were discussed in terms of violations of per- 
sonal ^ace expectations, distraction and distance, the pror 
penslty-to-counterargue measure and the operatlonallzatlon . 
of reward. A number of research Improvements and exten- 
sions, as suggested by the findings of Jhls Investigation, were 
discussed. 
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talAtd c6verbal cue; would be more effective In terms of com- 
prehension and persus^lon than messages which did not contain 
these cues. * 

Two ajcting students were videotaped while deliverln^ii • 
persuasive counterattltudlnal message. The message was de- 
livered In a synchronized manner, where coverbal cues (hand 
gestures, body mqyments, facial -head activity) were well 
syj^nronl2ed to th#vocal rliythm, or In an unsynchronUed . 
manner, where coverbal cues were not .synchronized to the 
ivocal rhythm, or the message was j^ellvered with the speakers 
rtot performing coverbal cues at all. Thus, synchronization 
was manipulated on thrfee levels. The messages were also de- 
livered at either a normal or fast rate of speed. Subjects 
were exposed to either a videotaped version of the different % . 
encoding conditions In which synchronization and vocal rate, 
were manipulated, or to an audlotaped version of the message 
In which only vocal rate was manipulated. Additionally, some 
subjects were randomly assigned to a no-message control 
group* Subsequent to message exposure> all experimental sub- 
jects responded on recall and recognition measi^res of com- 
prehension, a series of scales measftf lng distraction, scales 
measuring position on the attltudlnal topic, a free response - 
counterargulng measure,' and series of scales measuring the 
source's credibility. The cr^edlhi.lUy measure was Included as 
a^anlpulatlon check on subjects* impression of the jgurce 
across different encoding* Conditions. ^ 

The data were analyzed by a 3 analysis of variance for 
unequal N with a two lev^l ppeak^r>; blocking effect included, 
and by planned comparison t^ tests. Result^ indicated support 
for the synchronization raaln effect prediciion on comprehen- 
sion such that synchronized mess^es Were significantly more 
comprehensible thsin unsynchronUed messages. The resuUs 
failed to Indicate support* foir th^lnterWtronfp,p&dictlons for 
distraction, counterargulng.ii^id attltudte yleidi,')ig, or for ttie 
comprehension and yielding ^redi.cjtions }or the compa>:isOns 
between synchronized messages ind Messages which illd not 
contain synchronized clues. The'tesults were dlscufl^sed In 
terms of the low power found fofThe^jrediqtejl. effects In the 
analysis, how the rationale might' be eA^dedla live face- 
to-face Interactions, and the implientlofia f oit an Information 
processjng perspective of nonVertjal e/ffe<;ts oA^ communica- 
tion outcomes. ■ . * . u 



.THE BFFECTO OF VOCM> ftATE AND SYNCHRONISATION 
OF COVERBAL CUES ON INFORMATION PROCESSING AND 
COMMUNICATION OUTCOMES OF COMPREHENSION AND 
PERSUASIQN ' Order No. 7913330 

^CXDDALL, William Gill, Ph.D. The Univer.sity of Florida, 
^ |978. iMpp/ Chalrp«»rson: Judee K, Burgeon 

The pVpsont research investigated the efforts of vof al rate 
and the synchronization of ccjverbal c^iea on rocolver dlstrac- - 
tlon, message comprehension, receiver coiint<*rargui!ig, and 
receiver yielding to a counterattitudlnal message. The ra- 
. tlonal of the study was developed from an infonnatifm process- 
ing perspective, and bctsed on that ra^onale, a synchronisation 
main effect was predicted for mes.sage comprehension, while 
vocal rate by synchronization Interactioweffects were pre- 
dicted for distractlon,*counteraTguing. aiid r|>reiver* yielding. 
. *■ Additionally, predictions were made concerning cx>mpftri8ons 

between mess;iges which contained synchronized coverbal cues 
• and meisiges which did not (eith<»r cues were^jot performed 
or messsfes were delivered on the audio channel only), and 
H«» iuch messages might differontlalTV affect comprehension 
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